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NOTICE 


The F. P. A. is giving a dinner in honour 
of The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, P. C., 
M. P., on April 26, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Invitations are strictly limited to F. P. A. 
members. Each member may bring one guest. 
Tickets five dollars. 








Entered as second- 
clase matter December 
3, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y¥., under the act 
of March 8, 1879. 

















WAR HYSTERIA 





AR with China is in the air. Sen- 

sational newspaper stories from 
Shanghai make an admittedly danger- 
ous situation appear desperate. Flaming 
newspaper headlines distort already ex- 
aggerated dispatches. Even the best of 
our dailies for the last week have been 
dominated by jingo psychology, as 
though our country were actually at war. 
Not in recent years has there been such 
a display of journalistic debauchery. 


Last week a New York daily, which 
for years has justly prided itself upon 
the objectivity and the completeness of 
its news accounts, announced, “‘Canton- 
ese Terror Starts in Shanghai.” As a 
matter of fact, the only scenes of serious 
disorder in the city were those incident 
to the retreat of the defeated northern 
forces. Even from the lurid accounts of 
Mr. Frederick Moore in the New York 
Times one can discern that the transfer 
of that great port, about the size of 
Philadelphia, from one army to another 
was achieved with an extraordinary lack 
of disorder. This is all the more re- 
markable in view of the presence of 
thousands of foreign troops within the 
barricaded international settlements. 


But the capture of Nanking, a few 
days later, March 25, also an important 
commercial center about the size of 
Newark, was unquestionably accom- 
panied by brutal looting on the part of 
the victcrious southern troops. Yet the 
facts about these outrages, even as re- 
ported by the hostile writers, do not 
justify such exclamations as: “War 
against Western civilization” has been 
declared; “A Saturnalia of Oriental 
crime unprecedented since the Boxer up- 
risings has been approved by the South- 
ern authorities.” Moreover, the bom- 
bardment of the city by British and 


American destroyers, though it may - 
have been the only means of enabling 
the endangered foreign residents to es- 
cape, must have cost hundreds of 
Chinese lives. 


Save in Hankow and Nanking the 
Nationalist forces have shown them- 
selves to be, as measured by Chinese 
military standards, very well-disciplined. 
In Hankow, a great industrial center in 
which the radical and Bolshevik influ- 
ences have concentrated their forces, it 
is not surprising that mob violence 
should have gotten out of control of the 
military. Similarly in Nanking it is pos- 
sible that the excesses were perpetrated 
by some of the former northern soldiers, 
who after the taking of Hankow had 
been absorbed in the Nationalist army. 


It is notable that the Japanese took no 
part in the shelling of Nanking and that 
their rescue party went ashore unarmed. 
Elsewhere the Japanese appear to be 
making extraordinary efforts to avoid 
injuring Chinese sensibilities. The cynic 
interprets this as desire to profit at the 
expense of Britain and other more un- 
compromising foreign powers. Even if 
this were true, it would indicate that the 
Japanese who ought to know, regard 
Chinese nationalism as a force to be 
negotiated with, rather than coerced. 


Certainly the Chinese have received a 
wholly different picture of the events of 
the last two weeks from that which was 
reported in our press. To them the bar- 
ricading of the foreign portions of 
Shanghai has been interpreted as a 
deliberate violation of Chinese rights and 
the bombardment of Nanking as wanton 
slaughter of the Chinese common people 
and as proof that the “foreign exploit- 
ers” value only foreign lives. As our 
press has sought to stir our passions with 








tales of atrocities or near atrocities, so 
the Chinese and Bolshevik agitators 
have sought to inflame the masses of the 
Chinese against the foreigners. 


The grave danger is not that respon- 
sible Kuomintang leaders or the heads 
of the western foreign offices will de- 
liberately order provocative measures. 
It is rather that the passions of the popu- 
lace may force the hands of the Kuomin- 
tang moderates like Chang Kai-shek— 
who is urging negotiations rather than 
force as a means of taking over the for- 
eign concessions—or that tactless or 
nervous foreign naval officers may pre- 
cipitate a second Amritsar. Once either 
of these disasters occur, the resulting 
conflicts might conceivably close China 
to foreign enterprise for years. 


The following extract from a letter 
just received from an American in a 
northern Chinese University is typical 
of the heavy indictment against the 
powers for their slowness to see and their 
es to face the facts of modern 

ina: 


“The day of reckoning both for the Chinese 
and the foreign powers has been long overdue. 
Now the powers have been shocked into a con- 
sciousness of their errors, and it remains to be 
seen whether these errors can be redeemed in 
time to escape a catastrophe. We in the north 
are awaiting the breaking of the storm in these 
regions now under the control of a reactonary 
war-lord. At last, after fifteen years of petty 
feudal wars, a real party with a commanding 
platform has arisen which, backed by military 
power, seems destined to sweep all before it, and 
transform the face of this whole land overnight. 
What happened in France in the eighteenth 
century and in Russia and Turkey in recent days 
is now taking place in this land where even the 
most far-sighted would have denied its possibility. 
The whole of the south and most of the central 
portion of China has been molded into a new 
China at once dangerous yet full of hope. There 
is still time for America to play a leading part, 
but much scepticism exists among both Ameri- 
cans and Chinese as to whether she is capable 
under the present administration of taking such 
a part. The chance is all but gone and before 
this letter reaches you conditions will be very 
much better or very much worse. We are hoping 
that the powers, and especially America, will 
come to recognize that they are dealing primarily 
not with economic issues but with a psychological 
problem created in large part by their negative 
policies in the recent past.” 


Disarmament Difficulties 


The Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference, after six 
months’ recess, reconvened March 21, at 
Geneva under rather discouraging cir- 
cumstances. The Italian-Jugoslav differ- 
ences about Albania and the British and 
Russian clash of interests in the Far 
East were only two of the recent de- 
velopments which make disarmament 
progress unlikely. Even more discourag- 
ing are the now openly admitted and 
nearly irreconcilable differences of 
points of view between the great powers 
represented at the conference as to 
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fundamental principles on which limita- 
tion of armament should proceed. 

On March 10, the United States’ rep- 
resentatives submitted a memorandum 
to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations commenting on the views ex- 
pressed by the Joint Commission which, 
during the Preparatory Commission’s 
recess, had been studying the economic 
aspects of disarmament: We reiterate 
our opposition to any international 
investigation or supervision of arma- 
ments; we oppose the use of budgets as 
a criterion for the comparison of arma- 
ments; we suggest that artificial inter- 
national agreements cannot solve the 
problem of equalizing the material re- 
sources of various countries in order to 
reduce armaments; we reiterate our 
former contention that land and air 
armaments are particularly susceptible 
of regional limitation agreements and 
point out that political rather than 
economic conditions will determine the 
practicability of such agreements. 

On many of these points the American 
position has been sustained by other 
powers, usually by Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Sweden and Japan. None the 
less, the French response to the Ameri- 
can memorandum has been little short 
of violent. The following from an 
editorial in the Temps is typical: ‘“‘Now, 
unfortunately, it is very evident that it 
is above all the attitude of the Ameri- 
cans which prevents the possibility of 
agreement and the memorandum pub- 
lished yesterday at Geneva makes any 
illusion on this point no longer possible.” 

At the opening sessions of the Pre- 
paratory Commission, draft proposals 
for a disarmament convention based 
respectively on the conflicting British 
and French view of the problem were 
introduced by Lord Cecil of Britain and 
M. Paul Boncour of France. On March 
25, the Commission adopted a Belgian 
proposal to study these drafts together 
point by point, and has proceeded with 
its work on that basis. 

As was expected, there has been a 
direct divergence of opinion on every 
point raised, the British and Americans 
for the most part agreeing and the 
French and their Allies opposing them 
just as at the previous sessions of the 
Preparatory Commission and of its Sub- 
Commissions A and B. 

The initial reactions therefore do not 
argue well either for the success of the 
Preparatory Commission in its work of 
drafting an agenda for a general inter- 
national disarmament conference, or for 
France’s active participation in the 
Naval conference which is expected to 
be held at Geneva in June in connection 
with the Preparatory Commission. 


JAMES G. MCDONALD. 
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